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THE CIVET. 


Tue civet is‘the largest animal of the weasel kind. 
Its length from nose to tail is about two feet three in- 
ches, the tail is fourteen inches, and the body being- 
thicker, and legs longer than most of the animals 
of this clafs. It has a very long nose like a fox, and 
whiskers like others of its own kind. Its eyes are 
black and beautiful ; they fhine in the dark; and it 
is probable it can see well enough to pursue its prey 
during the night, as it is known to be most active 
during that period. 

This animal isremarkablechiefly forthe famous drug 
mu/fk, or civet, which it produces. This odoroas sub- 
stance is obtained from an overture between the pri- 
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vities and anus in both sexes. Numbers of them ate 
keptin Holland for the purpose of yielding this drug. 
Those who keep them, provide for them a box for 
an habitation, and procure the mufk by scraping the 
inside of the box twice or three times a week 
with an iron spatula; and get about a drachm at each 
time. The quantity varies with its food. Boiled 
fleth, eggs, rice, small animals, birds, and especially 
fith, are the kinds of foed the civet most delights in; 
and these ought to be varied so as to excite its appe- 
tite, and preserve its health. The male yields the 
most; especially if it has been previously irrita. 
ted. 

A remarkable peculiarity of this animal is, that the 
male is not to be distinguifhed from the female ; for 
in the male nothing appears externally but three a- 
pertures, so perfectly similar to those of the female, 
that it is impofsible to distinguifh the sex otherwise 
than by difsection. From this circumstance it has 
been supposed that this is the hyena of the ancients ; 
and it is certain that most of the fables related 
concerning that monster, are in a certain way ap- 
plicable to the civet. 

The colour of the civet varies, but it is usually 
afh, spotted with black ; though in the female it is 
whiter and tending to yellow, and the spots are lar- 
ger, like those of the panther. 

The civet is a fierce animal, and though capable of 
being tamed in some degree, is never thoroughly fa- 
miliar. It is a native of India, the Philippine islands, 
Guinea, Ethiopia, and Madagascar ; but it can bear 
even the cold of Europe. In their native climate, 
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they breed very fast ; but in our temperate latitudes 
they are not known to multiply. Its voice is strong~ 
er than that of the cat, and has some resemblance to: 
the cry of an enraged dog. The teeth are strong 
and harp; but its claws are weak. Itis very ae- 
tive and nimble, leaps ike a cat, and runs with great 
swiftnefs. It lives by hunting, surprises small a- 
nimals and birds, and like the weasel will sometimes 
steal into the yard and carry off the poultry. The 
perfume of this animal is so strong, that it infects 
every part of its body: the hair and the kin areso 
thoroughly penetrated with it that they retain it 
Jong after being taken from the body. If a 
person be fhut up in the same apartment, it is al- 
most insupportable ; and when heated with rage it 
becomes still more pungent. 

It is doubtful if the ancients knew the civet itself; 
though it is certain they were well acquainted with 
the pomatum, and ascribed to it certain powers of ex- 
citing love, for which purpose it still constitutes one 
of the luxuries of the east. It is probable it is to 
this perfume Horace alludes in describing the fine 
gentlemen in Rome, when he says, Pastillo Rufilus 
olet : Rufillus smells of perfumes. 


ON THE USE AND EFFGTS OF ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE FOODS. 


For the Bee. 


Concerninc the notrifhment proper for mankind, as 
well as in regard to all our other wants, powers, and 
component parts, there are certain common place no- 
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tions, stamped as it were with a general and anti- 
quated approbation, and. adopted as infallible mat. 
ters of experience, which yet are nothing lefs than 
generally just. In the number of these hackneyed 
maxims may be reckoned this: that the use of 
flefh meat, renders men strong and courageous or e~ 
ven cruel ; and, on the contrary, that the use of vege- 
tables makes them weak, gentle, or even cowardly. 
But we are taught by the history of mankind, that 
these and similar propositions fhould undergo consi- 
derable limitations before they are currently ad. 
mitted. 

In the first place, a great number of nations and 
tribes might be named, in whom these preten- 
ded effects of animal food do not at all appear. The 
inhabitants of the most northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, the Laplanders, Samoides, Ostiacs, Tungu- 
ses, Burts, and Kamtfhadales, as well as the inhabi- 
tants of the most northern and southern promonto- 
ries of America, the Esquimaux, and the natives of 
Tetra del Fuego, are to be reckoned among the 
smallest, ugliest, and most dastardly and feeble 
people on the face of the earth; and yet all these 
nations not only live almost entirely on animal food, 
but that mostly raw, and without any preparation *. 
The Burets, says Mr Pallas +, are not only diminu- 
tive and of a feminine look, but are also so weak, 
that six Burezts, with the utmost exertions of theit 


* I forbear to cite authorities for this, both because the fact is well 


known in Rufsia, and because they may be seen by every writer on thie 
gubjeet. 


+ Pallas Morgolian tribes, vol. i. p. 17% 
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force, cannot perform so much as a single Rufsian. 
Again, if-you take one of equal size with a Rufsian, 
you will find him much lighter, or lefs solid and 
compact than the Rufsian. Boys at an age, when a- 
mong the latter, one can scarcely lift with both 
hands, we may easily, among the Bureets, take them 
up with one hand from the ground, and hold them sus- 
pended in the air. A proportionable lightnefs is seen 
likewise in grown persons ; for when a,Rufsian has 
rode his horse quite jaded, the beast will directly set 
off again, if mounted by a Buret. And these effemi- 
nate, feeble, and light Burets, like the rest of the Sie 
berian pagans, live almost entirely on animal food, 
the constant and unqualified use whereof, (as Mr Pal- 
jas likewise thinks, ) may easily be considered as-the 
eause of this very weaknefs and unsolidity of the 
Burets and their brethren. 

Ass little now as the frequent use of animal nou- 
rifhment produces strength and courage, so little is 
the eating of vegetable food connected with weaknefs 
and cowardice. Just in the very times of the gteat- 
est simplicity, manlinefs, and valour, the Greeks and 
Romans fed almost entirely on an artlefs porridge *; 
and a similar diet, or even nothing but bad bread, is 
still the nourifhment of almost all the Sclavonian na- 
tions in Europe, and of many of the inhabitants of I- 
taly +; and yet these people are to be clafsed with 
those that are mostconspicuous for muscular strength. 

* Pliny, lib. xviii. cap. 7. Aristot. politic. lib. vii. cap. ro. Gaguet, 
tom. iii. ch,"3. art x. Valerius Maximus lib. ii: chap. 2. 5. 


t+ Von Taube; tom. i. p. 64. Sul‘zer, tom. ii. p. 37@ Schintz, 
tem. i.p. 1§9- 
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Though the Illyrians feed hardly, dwell in mise. 
rable huts, and mostly in marfhy and unwholesome 
regions, and upon the whole are a heavy and sluggifh 
race, yet it is no difficult matter for them to bring 
down the monstrous oxen of their fertile country 
by sepeated strokes of their brawny fist *. 

That the negroes excel almost all the Europeans 
in bodily powers, needs no demonstration ; and yet 
these strong negrces, both in Africa and Ameri- 
ca, live more upon vegetables, than either fith or 
flefh+. Itis the same with the inhabitants of the 
South Sea islands, and the Marian isles}; of whom 
all the European travellers agree, that they would 
not choose to try their strength with them. The 
former, and especially the inhabitants of the Friendly 
isles, displayed such an astonifhing agility and force, 
in wrestling and boxing, that they presently knock. 
ed or threw down the strongest and most expert of 
the Enghith sailors. Even women took the Englith 
under their arm, in order to transport them over 
deep streams and rivers. With equal strength, the 
inhabitants of the Marian isles, tookevery one his man, 
of the Europeans that had strayed from their bre- 
thren, and ran with them to their habitations with 
incredible ease. The strength of the latter is so 
extraordinary, that they can throw stones, by the 


* Taube, ubi supra. 

+ Des Marchais, tom. i. p. 293- Projart, tom. i. p. 11. 14- De Mae 
net, tom. i. p. 79. 87. 

t Cook's last voyage, vol. i. p. 246. Forster's observations, p. 35% 
Voyage i. 315. Gobier, 46. §5. 
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mere force of their arms, deep into the solid trunk 
of full growing trees*. 

Every person that’has before him the instance, 
related by travellers on these subjects, is almost for- 
ced to draw these consequences from them,—that the 
use of pure animal food is extremely prejudicial to 
the nature of man, as that the vegetable diet is very 
beneficial ; and that the former is as much produc- 
tive of weaknefs as the latter is of strength. These 
conclusions, however, would be as partial and false 
as the common place maxim mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this efsay. For if we compare the facts 
adduced with others, we fhall find, that we can rea- 
sonably conclude no farther from them, than that. 
animal foods do not always beget strength, and vege- 
table not always weaknefs ; and that neither the one 
nor the other are alike suitable to all climates and 
constitutions, or produce in them similar effects. 

Soil and climate, alone or principally, determine 
the noxiousnefs or utility of vegetable and animal 
nutriment. As both are immensely different in dif- 
ferent regions of the earth, so we may truly affirm, 
that the use of mere animal foods are as natural and 
wholesome in certain countries, as the vegetable diet 
is in others; and that both are equally unnatural 
and noxious in various climates. 

The colder the climate, and the more unfruitful 
the soil, so much the more suitable and beneficent 
is the use of almost unqualified animal food. 
Whereas the hotter the climate, and the more fer- 
tile the soil,so much the more-common is the eating 


* Gobier, loc. cit. 
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of vegetables, and the greater is their utility, 
Mankind, upon the whole, however inconsistent 
they may seem, have every where, in regard to food, 
-cloathing, and lodging, submitted to the laws of the 
inexhaustible varieties of nature; and, if we meet 
with striking deviations from these laws, yet we al. 
most always find, that even these seemingly unnatu- 
ral exceptions have their natural causes. 

If it was the design of nature that the dreary 
wastes and wilds of Lapland, the naked fhores of the 
frozen ocean, which bear neither tree nor fhrub, the 
coasts of Greenland and Labrador, covered with eter. 
nal ice, and the horrid desarts of Terra del Fuego, 
not to mention other countries of similar effect, fhould 

ot remain totally uninhabited by man, how could 
fhe have made the use of mixed nourifhment a necef- 
sary and inviolable law to the human race? Whence 
‘was man to procure the nutritive plants, or roots, 
or fruits of trees, in regions wheré the bosom of the 
earth is bound up for the greatest part of the yoar ; 
and its-surface either covered with a height of snow, 
or hardened by a depth of frost, or is totally de- 
prived of all fertility? Providence, with adorable 
wisdom, rather created the human body of such 
complying materials, that it yields to every climate, 
afsumes the impulse of every zone, and can satisfy 
the new wants arising from local alteration, without 
danger of destruction. The constant use of fiehh 
‘meats is as natural and salutary to the inhabitants 
-of Terra del Fuego, the Esquimaux, the Samoides 
and their brethren, as the most choice combinations 
«of vegetable and animal provisions are tous. With- 
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out this animal diet, which necefsity prescribes to 
these nations, their blood would not receive that rich- 
nefs of oleaginous and igneous particles, by which, 
alone, they are enabled to resist the dreadful cold of 
the country they inhabit. In the huts of the Green- 
landers, and other natives of the frigid zone, no fire is 
seen, but the flames of the lamps that are kept burn- 
ing by the several families*. The little warmth which 
these lamps diffuse, would be swallowed up by the 
Greenland cold, like drops by the ocean, were it not 
for the constantly equal warmth, or rather heat, 
produced by the vapours of the human body. This 
heat arising from the exhalations of the Greenland- 
ers is so great, that the Europeans not inured to it, 
are in. danger of being suffocated by it, or at least 
of fainting. The Rufsian jegers, or hunters, who 
pafs the winter in Nova Zembla, are forced to adopt 
the practice of the Samojedes, by drinking freth 
rein deer blood, as well as eating its flefh, for sub- 
sisting in this otherwise. inhospitable country, and 
preserving themselves from dangerous distempers. 
But lest the great accumulation of phlegiston in the 
blood, produced by the incefsant use of flefh meats, 
fhould engender putrid diseases, and not merely ex- 
cite a salutary heat, benignant nature has bestowed 
on the otherwise tremendous polar countries, 2 
pure ztherial atmosphere, which greedily imbibes 
the noxious superfluity of phlogiston; and by -its 
antiseptic quality must counteract the putridity ari- 
sing in animal substances. 
To be continued. 
* Crantz, p. 187, 
VOL, Xil. Qq 
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FROM ISABELLA TO ALBERT. 
LETTER, FOURTH. 


I nave now learnt the art of becoming beautiful, my 
dear brother ! I had got the secret before my last 
was written; but thinking you would be better 
pleased with Mrs Bruhl’s non descript, I postponed 
an account of it till now. When I come home you 
will see if I profit by the lefsons I have got.——I 
dare not consult my mirror; for that, it seems, would 
difsolve the whole charm ;—the only mirror I am 
allowed to consult, when I wifh to know if my looks 
have attained the highest beauty of which they are 
capable, is the eye of the persons who live in the 
same family with myself ; every other substance 
that reflects the image of a face is false, my kind in. 
structor says, and highly fallacious ;—but this mir- 
ror, if properly consulted, will never deceive. | 
have not yet ventured to consult directly that faith. 
ful monitor here as yet, for fear of the consequen- 
ces ; but I sometimes give a stolen glance at it as I 
pafs, like some ladies you have seen who eye them- 
selves afkance as they pafs the parlour mirror; and 
I begin to think that appearances are rather favour- 
able than otherwise : but I must not be too sanguine 
for fear of disappointments. 

We were not well set down at work next day af- 
ter I wrote to you on that head, when I put Mrs 
Drury in mind of her promise ; for in the interval 
T had been reflecting on the subject, and was anxious 
to know if I had formed just notions on that head, 
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She smiled, and said, ‘‘ Yes, Isabella, I thought you 
would not forget what I had said; and were you not 
avery good girl, or if I had any oecasion to punith 
you, I fhould now have 2-good, opportunity of do- 
ing it, by refusing to grant you'r request at this 
time ; but since you are so very good, you fhall be 
immediately indulged.” I could not omit this com- 
pliment, you know, because one always withes to 
fhow that they. are thought well of by those they 
esteem. 

“Long before Lavater was born,” said Mrs D. 
“ mankind, in every country, had found out that 
there was a certain undescribable something which 
gave to the human ceuntenance a charm that was in 
the highest degree interesting. Sometimes the plain- 
nest set of features by pofsefsing this je ne sai guoi, as 
the French term it, became so excefsively pleasing, 
that those who looked on them could hardly take 
their eyes off; and continued to admire more and 
more, every time they beheld that countenance, 
which at the first glance they thought homely; 
while it as often happens that the most brilliant com- 
plexion, joined to the finest features, which inevi- 
tably attract the attention at the first glance, convey 
such an ungracious exprefsion, as not to admit of 
being viewed for any continuance of time, without 
avery unpleasing kind of sensation. Now, my 
dear, I with to know which of these two countenan- 
ces you would say is most beautiful,—that which 
you could look at for ever with increasing pleasure, 
—or that which you was obliged to turn from ina 
fhort time with disgust?” ‘ Certainly,’ said I, ‘1 
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fhould think the first the most beautiful.” ‘ I am 
glad of it, my dear; for in that case you would 
much rather wifh to be like the frst, homely, but 
engaging, than like the /as#, brilliant, but disgust. 
ing.” Will you believe it, Albert ?—I could not 
here give my afsent without hesitation.—That abo- 
minable word, HOMELY, stuck in my throat; and 
had it not been for the dreadful word, DisGustine, 
T fhould perhaps have hesitated longer: but pulling 
up all my resolution, I at length answered, ‘ Most 
certainly.’ Mrs D. I could observe, remarked my 
embarrafsment, by a significant smile, which, I could 
easily feel, brought a flufh into my countenance 
that quite disconcerted me ; but taking no far- 
ther notice of it fhe went on. 

“ This je ne sai quoi, which you may have heard 
so often in the mouths of foolifh people, is nothing 
else but that exprefsion of the mind which infallibly 
and indelibly marks the countenance of every hu- 
man being. If all within be calm, serene, and mild, 
whatever be the form of the features, the counte- 
nance will afsume a serene, and mild, and beneficent 
exprefsion, which comes to be more and more striking, 
and more and more engaging every time it is View- 
ed; but if, under the fairest outside, be ledged 
mind tormented with envy, puffed up with pride, 
elated by vanity, or distracted by unruly pafsions, 
these hateful affections will soon come to leave in- 
delible traces on the countenance, which the finest 
{kin cannot conceal, nor the most beautiful arrange 
ment of features overcome. Agreeably to this no- 
tion, the poet justly says, 
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What's female beauty, but a ray divine, 

Through which the mind’s all gentle graces thine ? 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between: 

The body charms, because the soul is seen. 

Hence men are often captives of a face, 

They kaow not why, of no peculiar grace : 

Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can bear; 
Some, none resist, though not exceeding fair. Youne. 


If then you with to pofsefs this enviable charm, 
you must attend to the operations of the mind, re- 
gardlefs of those cosmetics which can only ‘add a 
temporary lustre to the fkin. Check the very begin- 
nings of every harfh and disorderly pafsion; for it as 
infallibly will mark the countenance as the stroke of 
a painter’s bruih would mark the pannels of a room ; 
but unfortunately it cannot be so soon effaced. Eve- 
ry time that such pafsions tyrannise over the heart, 
they make frefh imprefsions on the countenance; so 
that those wlio indulge them often, and to a high 
degree, come to have these disorderly affections so 
strongly perceptible in the general exprefsion of 
the countenance, as to prove extremely disagreeable ; 
while the person whose mind is ever at peace,—who 
has no wifh but to promote the welfare of others, 
who delights in acts of beneficence, whose purity 
of mind is preserved by a continued contemplation 
on the ineffable perfections of the supreme Being, 
whose hopes are excited and fears allayed by the 
prospect of a blefsed immortality, feels at all times 
such an unaffected calmnefs of mind, as to throw in- 
to the whole countenance a mild glow of beneficence, 
which is continually serene, and ineffably pleasing 
to contemplate.”—While fhe uttered this last part 
of the sentence, her countenance glowed with a holy 
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kind of ardour ; her eyes glistened with a mild suffu. 
sion of moisture; her voice became open, mellow, and 
still more delightfully charming than its usual. I could 
not help grasping her hand with eagernefs to prefs it 
to my lips !—-The tear started into my eyes.—My 
heart was like to burst, till at length I sobbed like 
a child, and was obliged to hide my face upon her 
lap. Why, my dear Albert, fhould one when their 
mind is in an extacy of pleasure, be compelled to 
exprefs it nearly in the same way as if they were 
agonised with pain ? But the tears that one fheds 
on these occasions, are of a very different sort. 

A pause of some minutes here ensued; and when 
at last I recovered myself, fhe cast her eye upon me, 
full of the most ineffable sweetnefs, and, thus, went 
on : 

«« Every body knows that while they are under 
the immediate influence of any strong puafsion, the 
exprefsion of the countenance is affected by it at the 
time ; and, therefore, however much they may in- 
dulge these pafsions in private, they study to put 
them out of sight in public. A woman who has 
been railing her servants for hours, tormenting her 
children, or scolding her hufband, if the hears 4 
fap at the door,—hastens to the mirror,—adjusts 
her head drefs,—smooths her features, and meets the 
Visitor with a smiling countenance. In doing this, 
fhe thinks all is well, believing that the stranger will 
perceive nothing of the disturbance fhe bas occasione 
‘ed; and the flatters herself that the forced smiles 
fhe afsumes will be mistaken for the mild effusions 
of good humour, and the undifsembled proofs of doe 
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mestic tranquillity. She would fain persuade her. 
self that fhe may put on a new face as fhe can anew 
cap. False delusion! Nothing is more impofsible. 
Like the foolifh ostrich, which, when pursued, hides 
its head among the reeds, and because it sees not it- 
self the object it dreads, it hopes that the pursuer 
will not see it. These persons only deceive them- 
selves, but no one else. The traits that have been 
imprefsed on the countenance in private, continue 
to be perceptible in public; and by their being so 
frequently retraced, they soon become so distinct, 
that the most undiscerning beholder can trace them. 
Here, then, my dear, is my great secret ;—de readly 
and sincerely good, and without affectation good hu- 
moured, and you will infallibly appear pleasing. 
You, I thank heaven for it, have little occasion for 
the lefson; your mind is as yet tender, beneficent, 
and kind. Cultivate these affections with care ; not 
for the purpose of ostentation, for there also you 
will be disappointed. Nothing but the read pofsef- 
sion of good dispositions, and the habitual exertion 
of these in the inmost recefses of the family, can ever 
insure that enchanting exprefsion of countenance 
which is sure to captivate all beholders. I warn you 
now, however, to be excefsively on your guard against 
indulging the first beginnings of peevifhnefs, vanity, 
or domineering haughtinefs. No person exists who 
does not at times feel a propensity to these in a cer- 
tain degree. Check the very beginning of them; for 
at the beginning this is easily done ; but after a little 
indulgence it becomes impofsible. How many a 
young creature have I seen, who, by inadvertently 
indulging at first trifling gusts of humour, have 
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gradually fallen into habits that blasted their happi- 
nefs in this world for ever, even where the heart it. 
self was naturally just, beneficent, and kind.” 

Here the stopped. A solemn silence ensued for se. 
veral minutes. We were all deeply affected with what 
fhe said. .My mind retraced my past conduct. I 
felt, to my fhame and regret, that I had on many oc. 
casions been inattentive to these circumstances, espe- 
cially while I was at the boarding school, where J 
met with so many objects that chagreened my temper, 
I was alarmed Jest these uselefs indulgences had made 
imprefsions already on my countenance, that could 
not be effaced.—My eyes accidentally were turned 
towards Mary ; but hers met mine with such an en- 
couraging mildnefs of sympathy, that I felt a plea 
sure greater than I can exprefs. Mrs D. at that 
moment resumed her discourse. 

‘* I was pretty far advanced in life,’’ said he, 
“* before I had adverted to these things myself; but 
I had the happinefs to live with parents whose kind- 
nefs and judicious conduct to me, would have left 
me without excuse, if I had ever fallen into fits of 
ill humour. Being happy at home, I had little 
temptation of falling into excefses, that many of my 
companions could with greater difficulty avoid, 
But I recollect perfectly the circumstance that first 
led my mind into the train of thought I now put 
sue. 

** Soon after I was married, as I attended a so 
lemn confirmation in the church, where the bifhop 
officiated, [a confirmation, said fhe to me, my deat, 
is a sacred rite in our church, by which young persons 
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when they come to be able to understand ‘the nature 
of the engagements they are to come under, have 
the purport of their baptismal vows explained to 
them ; and solemnly, in the face of the congregation, 
take the vows upon themselves, and thus have their 
baptismal covenant voluntarily confirmed,] when I 
‘was excefsively struck with the inimitable beauty of 
a girl who was brought there to be confirmed. Her 
features were fine, her complexion pure as the first 
tints of the morning. Innocence, devotion, and hu- 
mility, were the only exprefsions that beamed in her 
countenance ; and when her hat was removed, a 
gentle timid bluth cast such an ineffable sweetnels 
over the whole, that all the congregation was lost 
in silent admiration. I think it is impofsible to 
form an idea of any object on earth that could be 
more purely angelic. 1 was attached to her by an 
irresistible impulse of kindnefs; my eye followed 
her wherever fhe went; and you may believe it was 
not long before we discovered who fhe was. 1 found 
the was the daughter of a gentleman in our near 
neighbourhood ;—we cultivated his acquaintance, and 
the little innocent soon became my frequent visitor. 
‘* Unfortunately, however, those very charms 
proved to her a very great misfortune. 
Not that fhe was betrayed, by that means, into 
the snares of vice; for in that respect fhe was 
irreproachable. But being naturally a girl of high 
spirits and great vivacity, the admiration fhe met 
with raised her spirits to a higher pitch than other- 
wise would have been the case. She gradually became 
VOL, Xi. R 
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vain, haughty, and imperious. Some persons yield. 
ed to her freaks with unafsuming submifsion; others, 
offended, resented her behaviour. If fhe was not 
idolized, fhe considered it as an affront ; and the ir- 
ritability of her temper was thus kept perpetually 
on the fret. In public places fhe received unboun- 
ded homage. There alone, fhe reigned in the fulnefs 
of glory. At home fhe did not obtain the same 
submifsive obeifsance ; but, like another mortal, met 
sometimes with opposition, and mortifying © contra. 
dictions. Home was therefore an irksome prison 
to her; and all her relations and domestics were 
accounted hertormentors. By a continuance of these 
mortifying interferences, her temper became soured; 
the heavenly exprefsion of her countenance gradual. 
ly went off ; and with it, while fhe was but very 
young, the beauty that had so highly attracted eyery 
body, began to disappear. Young men, tired of that 
imperious sway the seemed desirous of exercising, 
kept aloof from her. She was at last courted by 
stranger, who, after a better acquaintance, left her 
in no very handsome manner. Every one now for. 
sook her; and before the had attained the age of 
thirty, the was deserted by the men, and criticised 
by all the women. She was as an outcast on the 
earth, without a friend on whom the could rely, and 
without a comforter to mitigate the pains of life, 
At leet the married « man undeserving of her, whe 
gourted her for the money the had, and the has since 
sunk inte the mont mortifying state of neglect 
How often have | withed « hed beeen in my power 
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to save her !—but that probably would have been 
impofsible, had I even remained in the same place ; 
but as I chanced, soon after I became acquainted with 
her, to go into another part of the country about an 
hundred miles distant, this kindnefs was put entirely 
out of my power.—Thus was lost to the world, to 
her friends, and to herself, a woman who might have 
been an ornament to society, the pride of her friends, 
and acomfort to her family. Without a disposition of- 
mind; calculated to relifh happinefs one’s self, it is 
impofsible to communicate happinefs to others. She 
is unhappy without being guilty of vice, merely by 
having neglected in time to cultivate those affections 
of the mind, which alone can confer lasting beauty to 
the countenance, and communicate unabating charms 
to the understanding.” 

You will perhaps call this a sermon, but I fhould 


be glad to attend the church every day to hear such 
a sermon. Call it a female sermon if you please; 
and then tell me if females have not a right to ser- 
monize, in private at least. Adieu! | ever am yours 
sincerely. ISABELLA, 


ON REVENUE LAWS. Neo. Ill 


yA / (7 Pe . 
luave town in my lorgetr paper, [vol.x p. 922.) that 


muggling is acrtam attendant on high dut «s, and that 
ts highly detriwental to the happiacts of the people 

wis equally corte that CRiretnly permous 
te the rewenee of government, end | doubt aot 
treet we tell Ged @ doce more hert to the beet, than 
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gradually fallen into habits that blasted their happi- 
neis in this world for ever, even where the heart it. 
self was naturally just, beneficent, and kind.” 

Here the stopped. A solemn silence ensued for se. 
veral minutes. We were all deeply affected with what 
fhe said. .My mind retraced my past conduct. | 
felt, to my fhame and regret, that I had on many oc. 
casions been inattentive to these circumstances, espe. 
cially while I was at the boarding school, where J 
met with so many objects that chagreened my temper, 
I was alarmed Jest these uselefs indulgences had made 
imprefsions already on my countenance, that could 
not be effaced.—My eyes accidentally were turned 
towards Mary ; but hers met mine with such an en- 
couraging mildnefs of sympathy, that I felt a plea 
sure greater than I can exprefs. Mrs D. at that 
moment resumed her discourse. 

‘* I was pretty far advanced in life,’’ said the, 
“* before I had adverted to these things myself; but 
I had the happinefs to live with parents whose kind. 
nefs and judicious conduct to me, would have left 
me without excuse, if I had ever fallen into fits of 
ill humour. Being happy at home, I had little 
temptation of falling into excefses, that many of my 
companions could with greater difficulty avoid, 
But I recollect perfectly the circumstance that first 
led my mind into the train of thought I now put 
sue. 

** Soon after I was married, as I attended a s0 
lemn confirmation in the church, where the bithop 
officiated, [a confirmation, said fhe to me, my deat, 
is a sacred rite in our church, by which young persons 
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when they come to be able to understand ‘the nature 
of the engagements they are to come under, have 
the purport of their baptismal vows explained to 
them ; and solemnly, in the face of the congregation, 
take the vows upon themselves, and thus have their 
‘baptismal covenant voluntarily confirmed,] when I 
was excefsively struck with the inimitable beauty of 
a girl who was brought there to be confirmed. Her 
features were fine, her complexion pure as the first 
tints of the morning. Innocence, devotion, and hu- 
mility, were the only exprefsions that beamed in her 
countenance ; and when her hat was removed, a 
gentle timid bluth cast such an ineffable sweetnels 
over the whole, that all the congregation was lost 
in silent admiration. I think it is impofsible to 
form an idea of any object on earth that could be 
more purely angelic. 1 was attached to her by an 
irresistible impulse of kindnefs ; my eye followed 
her wherever fhe went; and you may believe it was 
not long before we discovered who fhe was. I found 
the was the daughter of a gentleman in our near 
neighbourhood ;—we cultivated his acquaintance, and 
the little innocent soon became my frequent visitor. 
‘* Unfortunately, however, those very charms 
proved to her a very great misfortune. 
Not that fhe was betrayed, by that means, into 
the snares of vice; for in that respect fhe was 
irreproachable. But being naturally a girl of high 
spirits and great vivacity, the admiration fhe met 
with raised her spirits to a higher pitch than other- 
wise would have been the case. She gradually became 
VOL. Xii, R 
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vain, haughty, and imperious. Some persons yield- 
ed to her freaks with unafsuming submifsion; others, 
offended, resented her behaviour. If fhe was not 
idolized, fhe considered it as an affront ; and the ir- 
ritability of her temper was thus kept perpetually 
on the fret. In public places fhe received unboun- 
ded homage. There alone, fhe reigned in the fulnefs 
of glory. At home fhe did not obtain the same 
submifsive obeifsance ; but, like another mortal, met 
sometimes with opposition, and mortifying’ contra. 
dictions. Home was therefore an irksome prison 
to her; and all her relations and domestics were 
accounted hertormentors. By a continuance of these 
mortifying interferences, her temper became soured; 
the heavenly exprefsion of her countenance gradual. 
ly went off ; and with it, while fhe was but very 


young, the beauty that had so highly attracted eyery 
body, began to disappear. Young men, tired of that 
imperious sway fhe seemed desirous of exercising, 
kept aloof from her. She was at last courted by a 
stranger, who, after a better acquaintance, left her 


in no very handsome manner. Every one now for- 
sook her; and before fhe had attained the age of 
thirty, fhe was desetted by the men, and criticised 
by all the women. She was as an outcast on the 
earth, without a friend on whom fhe could rely, and 
without a comforter to mitigate the pains of life. 
At last fhe married a man undeserving ef her, who 
courted her for the money fhe had; and fhe has since 
sunk into the most mortifying state of neglect. 
How often have I wifhed it had been in my power 
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to save her !—but that probably would have been 
impofsible, had I even remained in the same place ; 
but as I chanced, soon after I became acquainted with 
her, to go into another part of the country about an 
hundred miles distant, this kindnefs was put entirely 
out of my power.—Thus was lost to the world, to 
her friends, and to herself, a woman who might have 
been an ornament to society, the pride of her friends, 
and acomfort to her family. Without a disposition of- 
mind; calculated to relifh happinefs one’s self, it is 
impofsible to communicate happinefs to others. She 
is unhappy without being guilty of vice, merely by 
having neglected in time to cultivate those affections 
of the mind, which alone can confer lasting beauty to 
the countenance, and communicate unabating charms 
to the understanding.” 

You will perhaps call this a sermon, but-I fhould 
be glad to attend the church every day to hear such 
a setmon. Call it a female sermon if you please; 
and then:tell me if females have not a right to ser- 
monize, in private at least. Adieu! I ever am yours 
sincerely. ISABELLA. 





ON REVENUE LAWS. No. IIl- 


? 


. M4 — 
T nave fhown in my bonds SSver, ‘[vol.x. p. 322.] that 
smuggling is a certain attendant on high duties, and that 
it is highly detrimental to the happinefs of the people : 
it is equally certain that it is extremely pernicious 
to the revenue of government; and I doubt not 
that we fhall find it does more hurt to the last, than 
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_ the equivalent of the surplus of duty, by which it is 
oceasioned. 

There are two ways in which smuggling hurts 
the publick revenue ;—by diminifhing the legal im. 
portation of the commodities smuggled ; and by lefs. 
ening the advantages derived to the publick from 
the industry of individuals, I fhall examine these 
separately. 

1st, The consumption of spirits, or other goods{of 
the kind, smuggled, would be increased by means of 
the price being reduced, which would take place if 
smuggling were destroyed by lowering the duties, 
in a proportion exactly equal to. the difference be- 
twixt the profits of the smuggler, and those of the 
fair trader, provided the duties were just lowered. 
toa degree sufficient to effect the purpose, and no 
more ; for it is only a difference of price, equal to 
that additional profit, that keeps up smuggling ; im- 
mediately on that difference being done away, the 
fair trader steps into the fhoes of the smuggler. If 
the duties were lowered more than the degree ne- 
cefsary to prevent smuggling, an additional reduction 
of price, and consequently an additional increase of 
consumption, would take place. 

The quantity of foreign goods consumed in a coun- 
try, must necefsarily consist of the three following 
descriptions ; goods legally imported, goods smuggled, 
and goods sold by the revenue officers, having been seim 
zed in the attempt to smuggle. 

The first of these clafses is the only one for which 
government draws the full duty; and if smuggling 
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were put @ stop to, it would comprehend the whole 
of the foreign articles consumed. 

For goods smuggled, the revenue receives nothing ; 
ef course the duty that would be paid on those that 
are now of that description would be a clear gain. 

For the seized goods that are sold by the revefiue 
officers, the government receives one half of the neat 
proceeds ; the other half goes to the revenue offi- 
cers. 

Five hundred ankers of gin, at the 
price usually brought at the Custom- 
house sales, would produce about - L.1380 © o: 


One half of which goes to the crown, viz. - 690.0 9 
Five hundred ankers contain about. 

4875 gallons, usually of the strength 

of about 1 in 3 below the standard at 

which spirits can be legally impor- 

ted, which is equal to 3656 gallons 

of that strength: from which may be 

deducted 5 per cent. for allowances 

by officers and ether contingencies ;. 

and the duty would then be payable, 

if that quantity were legally impor- 

ted, on about 3463 gallons at 5s, rod. 

at present: but I suppose, to sup- 

prefs smuggling entirely, the duty 

would require to be reduced to 

4s8.8d. per gallon; in which case 

that quantity would produce, - - 8130 © 


Yielding a clear surplus of - - - L123 00 
Equal to nearly 18 per cent. increase. 
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Hence it is to be concluded, that unlefs 1s. 2¢, 
per gallon, the sum which I propose fhould be 
taken off the duty on spirits, on the quantity at 
present legally imported, be equal to a duty of 
48. 8d. per gallon on the whole quantity smuggled, 
and 18 per cent. on the whole account of the king’s 
moiety of the spirits that are sold at the revenue 
sales, the government loses money by not adopting 
the alteration proposed. Now I think it a mounts 
to a certainty, that the 1s. 2d. is far fhort of 
such quantity; for J believe the quantity of the spi. 
rits sold at the revenue sales, themselves, without 
minding the quantity got off by the smugglers, far 
exceeds the whole quantity legally imported into 
Scotland at the present time. Though not being 
pofsefsed of such extracts from the Customhouse and 
Excise books as to ascertain the exact quantities, I 
eannot lay them before my readers. These extracts 
can be easily got by persons of influence interesting 
themselves in the subject; and to such, I humbly 
recommend it as an object in which they may efsen- 
tially serve their country; and I hope the consi- 
deration of the axioms which I have laid down, will 
not be unworthy of employing a small portion 
of the time of many persons, capable of turning the 
inductions to much better account than I can. 

I come now to the second manner in which the 
smuggling, consequent on high duties, proves pet- 
nicious to the public revenue. 

There is a certain revenue accrues to a nation 
from the labour of the people. This revenue is em- 
ployed in procuring them the necefsaries or luxuries 
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of life; and the greater such revenue is, the more 
plentifully are they supplied with those. The more 
the people enjoy the advantages of a great revenue, 
the more duty they pay to government; for the 
duties are all laid on the articles of consumption in a 
country, direetly or indirectly, A man may subsist 
on L. 10 per annum; but if his income enables him, 
he will expend much more,—zperhaps L. 20; in 
which case he pays, in addition, to government, all the 
duties imposed on the additional articles that he con- 
sumes, to the value of L, 10. 

In the expences necefsary for smuggling, there is 
agreat deal of money expended, which would be 
otherwise saved, and of course it is entirely lost to 
the nation. This lofs consists in the following or 
similar articles : 

1st, The surplus cost of a smuggling lugger. Such 
a vefsel costs always more, by perhaps twenty or 
forty per-cent. than a vefsel of the same burden to be 
employed in legal commerce. 

2d, The extraordinary expence of navigating such 2 
lugger, which amounts usually to two or three times 
asmuch as that of navigating another vefsel. 

3d, The whole value of the workmanhhip of a vefsel 
when fhe is seized in smuggling, and condemned to 
be taken to pieces, which is usually the case. 

4th, The expences in carrying goods to places of con- 
cealment, and time lost in evading the search of re- 
venue officers. 

Hence it evidently appears, that the profit of a 
smuggler cannot be equivalent to the lofs that go- 
vernment sustains in not receiving the duties; be- 
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cause he is put to all this expence above what he would 
if he imported the goods legally. If, therefore, he 
has a profit to enable him to continue the businefs, 
government is the primary bearer of that expence, 
‘in losing duties equivalent to it; but if the smug. 
gler loses by the undertaking, he is the primary suf- 
.ferer of the whole, and government the secondary 
sufferer of part; and that part is; as fhown above, just 
equal to the duties payable on the ordinary articles 
of consumption to the amount ; because the revenuelof 
the smugglers, and of course that of the nation, is so 
-much diminifhed ; by which they are constrained to 
reduce the expence of their living in an exact pro- 
portion. 

It has been observed by Mr Smith, that whens 
nation is advancing in the acquirement of stock, the 
number of inhabitants generally increase, in conse- 
quence of the great encouragement that is held forth 
for breeding the human species, (so to speak ;) and 
when the accumulated stock is decreasing, an oppo- 
site effect is produced. Almost every part of the 
operation of smuggling tends to produce the latter 
of these defects. 

It has been already pointed out, in how great a 
degree difsipation, or, in other words, spending more 
money than the ‘party in reality can afford to spend, 
is encouraged by smuggling. When a-smuggler has 
his pockets full with the gains of his recent adven- 
tures, he spends it at all hands,—he enjoys every 

-superfluity that money can purchase,—and lives like 
a person who has Janded property, yielding him ® 
~certain revenue per month, equal to that which the 
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smuggler has gained in the preceding month. If such 
riches were permanent, they would no doubt encou- 
rage a mah to marry, and when he was married he 
would expend part of his fortune in giving to his 
offspring’ an education suited to their situation -in 
society. But with him it is quite the reverse. He 
Jays not up the money he has, as an insurance a- 
gainst future lofses ; he is a prince to-day, and a 
beggar to-morrow; he has no encouragement to 
settle in a fixed habitation, nor to rear a family of 
young children to be an honour to him, His mind 
is s6 corrupted by repeated acts of difhonour, the 
unavoidable consequence of his employment, that he 
has little relifh for the honourable or respectable so- 
ciety of his neighbourhood. Swindlers and despera- 
does form tlie companions of his table; and the bagnio 
is the seat of his pleasures. If such a man mart'es, 
he renders his family miserable ; his wife is often 
a woman habituated to the society of the dregs of 
the people; and his children are educated in such 
a manner as to become vagrants, and propagators of 
difhonesty and corruption. 

There are many, I am aware, who will consider 
all this as being merely speculative ; but I beg of 
them not to be rafh. The links that bind society 
are of a very delicate nature ; ‘and on looking with 
attention into history, or into the world around us, 
we fhall often find that the welfare of nations de- 
pends on circumstances apparently but very trifling ; 
and had such circumstances been attended to with 
due caution, the Popes had never reigned in Rome, 
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nor would Carthage now have been the seat of pi. 
rates. : 

I fhall perhaps request the indulgence of the Edi. 
tor of the Bee a little farther, and at a future period 
say something of the manner of making sales. of 
goods at the Customhouse and Excise Offices, which 
has much connection with the subject of which I 


have now treated. 
Leith, 1792. TRADER PoxiticaL, 


eee 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


‘« Tue late king of France, rallying one of his emi. 
nently learned and accomplifhed courtiers, on his 


attachment to books, to philosophy, and literature, 
said tohim: “* A quoi donc sert la philosopbie?” 


* Fre.” replied he,‘ elle ¢ fait @ mon esprit ce que vos 
perdrix font a mes joues.” 

Admirable answer! Philosophy and literature 
are the food of the soul, and without’ them the spirit 
of a man becomes emaciated and. deformed. Are 
women exempted from this remark ? 

By no means.—A woman whose mind does not 
receive the same nourifhment, must soon cease te be 
a rational creature. 

A beautiful toy at best when fhe is young:—if 
without it, in old age, fhe must become a cumberer of 


the earth, 





POETRY. 


LARGO BAY. 
For the Bee. 

The following little having been foewnto a friend, be thought it a pity 
that a youthful efsay pofsefsing so much merit, foouid be supprefsed adel ort 
account of its- length; on bis entreaty the Editor bas resolved to insert the 
whole, though a few lines of inbad been admitted into a former number of 
this work. 


Tuy mountain; Largop and thy spacious bay, 
Invite the muse.—Awake my humble lay ! 
With larks awake, and join the morning song ; 
To them the notes,—to thee the words belong. 
Yon gilded canopy, and orient beams, 

In radiant pomp the rising sun proclaims ; 

Tree, bush, and flew’r reflect the glorious blaze, 
Ten thousasd dew-drops variegate the rays ; 

Ten thousand birds, rejoicing at the sight, 

Spring from their nests, to praise the god of light ; 
Enlighten’d nature the strong impulse feels, 

The great machine movep. all her living, wheels. 

From yonder village spiral columns rise 

Of tow’ring smoke;—far higher in the tkies 
Tow’'rs Largo Law;—a mighty cone, whose base 
Five hundred acres spread ;. whose summits graze 
Five hundred theep.—That summit could we gainy 
To view-thedistant hills, th’ adjacent plain, 

The boundlefs ocean and the bounded bay, 

With all the windings: of the Forth and Tay, 
How wou'd my muse, transported.at the sight, 
~O’er the gay landscape wing her raptur’d flight ! 
Ev'n now the feels the hill’s attractive pow’r, 

A minute gains the travel of an hour, 

Our steps the heath elastic scarcely bend, 

And clouds.retire as we the hill ascend : 

The summit gain'd:—hail! glorious prospect, hail! 
“Hail eachblue meuntain, every verdant vale! 
There Grampian hills the compact range extend, 
Guard of the North, thy Caledon defend 

Nor England's force, nor all that Rome e’er knew, 
Or Seandinaviay could thy sons subdue 3 
Unconquer'd still thy Caledon remains, 

Firm are her mountains, rich her fertile plains: 
And thou, sweet Tay, in silent windings flow, 
Reflect the hills, refreth the plain’ below ; 

A thousand riv’lets follow in thy train, 

Te pay their tribute to the German main 5 

The- German main yon bow of azure forms 

In eastern pomp, triumphal arch of storms ! 
Pedestals firm the swelling segment bound ; 
This rests on Scottith, that on Engiith ground. 
“There Chevoit mountains, like to clouds of mifst, 
Rise in she south, proud of their sable crests 
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Here Pentland hills, and the great Authur’s seat, 
Array’d in green, nor envy those their jet 

Green are thy banks, O Forth, and deep thy tides, 
Soft flow thy waves, and sweet are both thy sides ; 
But, ah! how chang’d when once the eastern storm 
Tears up thy waves, and all thy sweets deform : 
Loud howls the blast that threats the seaman’s life, 
Ev'n then there's fhelter in the ports of Fife 5 
Ev’n then, as centinel, stands yon hardy Bais, 

Nor foe, nor friend, nor stranger, e’er can pafs 
* Without admiring thy unfhaken soul, 
And venerable head, while ages roll. 

Nor fhall the muse unnotic’d $n her lay 
Pafs the due honour to thee, verdant * May! 

To thee belongs the tribute of the brave, 
Tis thine to light them o’er the nightly wave; 
And when compell’d by storms to bear away, 
Direct their safe retreat to Largo Bar. 

O, Largo Bay! my theme, my chief delight ; 
When I behold thee from this mountain’s height, 
Thy armas extended to relieve distrefs, 

‘Thy liquid bosom clear as polith’d glafs, 

My heart exults :—Come here, come here, I cry, 
Why, valitudinarians, will ye die? 

lf spleen opprefs thy soul, or bod"ly pain 

Racks every joint, and cramps thy ev'ry vein, 
Here breathe the air which will thy health restore, 
Chear all thy soul, and open ev’ry pore; 

Or if by slow consumption you decay, 

Come here:and live, there’s life in Largo Bay ; 
Bathe in the stream which braces ev’ry nerve, 
Goodsir F declares this will thy life preserve : 
And who can doubt what Goodsir doth declare, 
Whose medicines are always mix’d with pray’r ? 
No med’cines here I need, where every breath 
Draws health and pleasure from the mountain heath ; 
Purples and green the velvet carpet spread, 

Bees suck the flow’rs, and theep the pasture tread. 
Thy mountain, Lebanon was not more fair; 

Nor Hermon’s hill breath’d ne’er a sweeter air; 
Nor lefs the beauties of yon verdant mead,” 
Where sporting heifers and huge oxen feed. 

Far in yon yale of Lundin f rears its head 
An ancient tower;—three gray stones mark the dead 5 
‘The mighty dead af Scandinavian race, 

Who strove in vain to gain the ancient place; 

They fell, o’ercome by Caledonian pow’r, 

And Scottith heroes still pofsefs the tow’r. | 

Still farther west, and tow'ring in the fky, 

The brother Lomonds lift their heads on high ; 
# May a beautiful istand on which is a lighthouse in the mouth of theForth. 
+ Mr John Goodsir, surgeon in Largo, a gentleman eminent ip his profels 

sion and in every Christian virtue. 

jf An estate belonging to Sir William Erfkine of Torys , 
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Their sable heads in silent sadnefs thake, 

And cast their gloomy fhade in Leven’s lake. 

Ah, fairest of the Caledonian fair, 

Til fated Mary! thou wast all their care; 

For thee, O queen, these everlasting hills 

Rejoiced once ;—now grief their bosom fills = 

Their hoary locks in clouds of sorrow fall, 

And pour their tears around thy castle wall. 

But see the sun darts forth celestial rays, 

The lake now fhines, ‘the castle seems to blaze; 
The gloom of woe dispells,—and lo! their weeds 
The Lomonds change,—hade afcer fhade succeeds; 
The varied landscape dazzles all my sight, 

And Largo house seems in a blaze of light. 

Hail Largo house! renown'd for great and good, 
The seat of Durham, once of Andrew Wood 5 
Durham, improver of thine own estate, 

Rich are thy fields, and elegant thy seat ; 

Brave Weod, to grateful Scotia ever dear, 

Her fleets thou didst to dreadful battle steer ; 
And when loud war to silent peace gave way, 
Thy fhips thou safely moor'd in Largo Bay. 

Or peace or war, to thy profefs‘on true, 

The hills were rocks, the plains were seas to you; 
The deep canal, flow’d round thy strong abode, 
And barge convey’d thee to the house of God; 
Now thy canal o’ergrown with ruth and flog, 

Thy tow’r the haunt of fairy, witch, or hag 5 

No barge is there, but frogs expanding swim, 
Here bats cling silent, and the night owls scream 5 
But thy just fame fhall never know decay, 

Fix'd as yon mount, and pure as yander bay: 

O, Largo bay! how many are thy charms ? 
Smooth are thy waves, and safe thy fhelt'ring arms 5 
No winds can trouble thee except the west, 

‘To weary mariners a place of rest; . 
This Selkirk * found, when from Fernandez isle 
Return’d to Largo, and his native soil. 

A man of wond’rous life.—Four years and more 
He trode alone. the solitary fhore, 

Far from the haunts of men;—nor friend had he 
Except his cats, his kids, and a fuzee. 

His purring guards around their sov’reign creep, 
Lest hostile rats fhould eer disturb his sleep ; 
His kids were partners when he rang’d the dance, 
Their nat'ral fkip exceeds the art of France; 

Or when to heav’n he pray’d or offer’d praise, 
They join in concert, or in silence gaze. 

Lo trom the bay, methinks I see his ghost 
Rise like a vapour on his native coast, 

Swift from the beach he runs along the grafs, 
A cloud supplies him with a goat tkin drefs ; 


@ Alexander Selkirk, known by the name of Robinson Crusoes 





Now up the mount he flies, now round it floats, 
From rock to rock pursues the flying goats ; 

Now down the hill betore the eastern breeze, 
Keel’s den receives him ‘mong her trembling trees« 
There, solitary thade, enjoy. delight, 

Where sylvan scenes compose a verdant night ; Fuses 
‘The solemn winding walk, beneath the fhade h 
Of beech or elm, in thoughtful silence tread ; merch 
Muse on the past,—thy hut, sequester'd cell,. I have 
Where thou in peace with God and man did dwell ¢ 4 
Or if the stream attract thy airy form, wood, 
And lead thee to the glade by dawn of morn, tree, s 
There willows weep, Laburnums hang their flow’rs, for th 
And Caledonian fiss, rise verdant tow’rs > r 
*Mong these, sweet birds their Maker’s praises sing ; t the t 
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The sound, the scene, will to remembrance bring : 
Thine own Fernandez, in eternal spring. lid mi 
Nor lefs the. beauties of thy native fhore 5 ; tool tl 

: List to the. muse,—the sings.of days of yore. f 
Far west, as Leven’s.solitary stream mals, 


Is lost in ocean, like a nightly dream, off, ai 
To where Kincraig extends his arm to save Hawk 
‘The sea-beat sailor from the. German wave ; aw 

Within these bounds, a mighty forest stood, specin 
Green were its. groves, and brown the bord’ring. wood 5 h 
Tall grew the elm, the beech, the plane, and pine, broth 


Rear’d verdant crests, that wav’d above the line of th 
Of humble fhrubs.—These, in-close copse, unite th 

To form deep dens, (impervious to the light,) cw 
For prowling wolves, and Caledonian boars, that h 
Whose dreadful tufks th’ unwary tray'ller gores; 7 
The neighbr’ing hill, not half its present height, : specin 
Discharg’d fierce flames, which cloth’d the wood with light To 
For many a year. the huge volcano burn’d, i bo 
Hills sunk to vales, and vales to mountains turn’d ; ntuats 
Earth teeming trembles, and the lava flows, trifact 
From year to year the smoking mountain rose; 

Till nature tir'd, unable to sustain parent 
* ‘The mighty load of the. incumbent plain, measu 
‘Refus’d her lava, and her wonted fires, | 
And pentin earth far from her mount retires. alone 
Three days thus fhe ;—nor wind was heard to blow, stone 

‘Nor sun to fhine was seen, nor sea to flow; Th 
Till the fourth morn, when lo! a crackling sound ey 
Was heard in air, and trembling, seiz'd the ground; colout 
The swelling waves in fury threat the fhore, ten Of 
And from beneath internal thunders roar 5 on 
Volumns of pitchy smoke invade the fky, the su 
And flaming rocks from the volcano. fly 5 ‘i 
When lo! a-crafh! too loud for human ear, ted an 
‘The mountain rack’d, the sea retir’d with fear, 

<Retir’d but to returng—but ah! the wood 

. Retura’d no mores—When sunk beneath the flood, 

Within the vast abyfs the forest lay, 

“*The sea rufh’din and formed Largo Bay. ’ 

Largo, May 28..379%+ Nauta, 
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A CURIOUS PETRIFACTION. 
Turre is just now mm sion of Mr James Haig, 
merchant im Leith, a petrifaction of the most singular kind 
Ihave ever heard of, wz. a- large mafs of petrified teak 
wood, which was taken out of the heart of a large teak 
tree, seemingly sound, which was working upin Bengal 
for thip timber; but on. penetrating to the heart of 
the tree the workmen found it consisted of one so. 
lid mafs of stone, of such extraordinary hardnefs that no 
tool they had could penetrate it. A large peice. of this 
mafs, weighing nearly one hundred weight, was broken 
off, and sent home by Mr William Haig of the Lord 
Hawkesbury Indiaman, along with many other curious 
specimens in natural history which he sent: home to his 
brother. This specimen, consisting of silicious matter 


of the hardest texture, exhibits the veins and strie of 
the wood in the most perfect manner, so that any person 
that had ever seen the teak wood would know it by- the 


specimen. 

To account for the conversion of wood into stone in any 
situation, is not an easy task tothe philosopher. Did these pe- 
trifactions consist of the fibres of wood inveloped in a transs 
parent stony incrustation, the difficulty would be in seme 
measure obviated ; but here the appearance of the wood 
alone remains ; for every particle of every fibre is entirely 
stone of the hardest texture, which admits of the finest polith, 
The whole of the wood then has been difsolved, except the 
colouring particles, which remain exactly in the same posi- 
tion they bore in the wood itself, perfectly unchanged; while 
the substance which corroded the wood has been deposi- 
ted in its place. 
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In mocho stones, leaves of mofs, and other small vege. 
table substances, and in the stones called Venus’ and Thetis’ 
hair, found in Rufsia, fibres of thor] have been evidently in. 
veloped by some transparent fluid in the act of crysta- 
lization, exactly as small flies have been buried in amber 
while in its fluid state, and there preserved when it har- 
dened. But the petrifactions of which we speak are en 
tirely different from these ; for here there is no inveloping 
matter. The wood before it was petrified was a solid sub. 
stance, whose pores could contain only a small quantity of 
fluid, and the whole of the mafs now occupies precisely the 
same bulk as it did when in the state of wood. 

But thould we be able to form some kind of idea of the 
manner in which vegetable substances might be gradually 
corroded while in the earth, and liable to be acted upon by a 
menstruum there, which might contain a solution of certain 
kinds of stone that might be gradually deposited in its stead, 
still this hypothesis will afford us no aid when we try to 
account for the production of the mafs under consideration. 
It must have been formed in the heart of the tree, while 
tt was yet growing, and sound; and not by the corrosion 
of water dropping through holes from above ; for no mark 
of such defect in the timber was perceived, or it could not 
have been selected for the use intended. We have no way 
of gccounting for the stony impregnation but by supposing 
it to have been introduced along with the sap of the tree; 
and how it fhould happen, on this supposition, that a small 
part of the heart of the tree fhould have been so entirely 
converted into stone, while no other part of the wood wag 
affected by it in any degree, will puzzle the best philoso- 
pher to account for. 

We must regret that no part of the wood which inve- 
loped this stone has been sent; but when we consider 
the great expence of transporting such a mafs, and the yet 
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greater difficulty of getting it cut over, we will find that it 
was almost an insurmountable tafk to attempt it. The 
woody part could indeed have been cut over by a saw, but 
no imprefsion c .uld have been thus made on the stone. 
Mr James Haig, desirous of giving some specimens of it to 
a friend, consulted an eminent lapidary about getting a cut 
of it sawn through; but the artist declared, that without 
forming aset of new tools for the purpose it could not be 
done, and-even then it would be a matter of extreme difficulty 
and great expence ; so that, while connected with the wood, 
it could not at all be done; and no practicabie mode of di- 
viding it, but that of breaking by a hammer only, remained. 
We may with for several other elucidations respecting 
this singular production of nature, which it is pofsible may. 
be still obtained on the spot by those who fhall have occa- 
sion to go thither. Was the whole of the heart of the tree 
thus petrified from the bottom upwards? It would seem pro- 
bable it was not, otherwise the workmen would have obser- 
ved it on cuttingdownthetree. If it did not range along 
the whole heart, how much of it in length was thus chang- 
ed? Was it ofa regular thicknefs through its whole length 
or was it irregular? Ifthe last, what appearances did it ex- 
hibit ? If the first, was it of an equal thicknefs throughout 
its whole extent ; or did it taper towards the top of the tree, 
or otherwise ? Was it broken into lengths by the bending 
of the tree while growing ; or had it been so elastic as to 
yield with the wood without fracture? If upon the spot some 
of it could be so broken as to discover whether the inner part 
were more full of fhakes than the outer part of it, this would 
afford a tolerable proof that it had been gradually accumula- 
ted as the tree advanced in size ; because while the tree was 
small it would be more easily bent than when larger. But 
to effect this kind of analysis would be a very difficult tafk. 


WOL. Xii T 
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On the whole, this is a phenomenon entirely new in as 
far as I have heard, and singularly curious ; and the public 
are much indebted to Mr Haig for his attention in obser- 
ving and bringing to Europe such a striking curiosity. 
Argus bird. 

Along with many other beautiful specimens of rare ar- 
ticles in natural history, are the wing and tail and other fea- 
thers of an argus bird, one of the most superb and beautiful of 
the feathered tribe, in high preservation. In a future number 
ef his work fhall be given some account.of this rare and beau- 
tiful bird, accompanied with a figure. 


Fn. 
A DISCOVERY IN VEGETATION. 


Manner of propagating ferns. 
Ir has been long suspected that the spots on the under 


side of the fern leaf contained the seeds of the plant ; but 
hitherto no decisive experimental proof of it has been ob- 
tained in this part of Europe. This desideratum is now 
obtained. Mr J. Lindsay, keeper of the botanic garden in 
Jamaica, has cultivated many varieties of this clafs of 
plants so long, and has repeated the experiments so often, 
that there can no longer remain any doubt of this fact, 
To succeed in rearing the fern from seed, he desires, 
that the healthiest plants be chosen, that have grown ina 
free situation ; and when the leaves begin to turn yellow, 
and the spots on the under side have afsumed a dark snuff 
colour, gather the leaves with care; spread them in an 
airy roem upon fheets of white paper; and let them there 
dry gradually. The seed vefsels in a fhort time burst, 
and the seeds are scattered on the paper in the form of a 
dark coloured dust. On examination by a good magni- 
fier, this dust is observed to consist of two parts, the se¢g 
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and the chaff, which it is unnecefsary ‘to separate. The ° 
seeds, however, being smaller and weightier, and more 
oily than the chaff, adhere more firmly to the paper than 
the chaff. 

Let these seeds, when properly dried, be sown upon 
the surface of some loose moist mold, that has been care- 
fully smoothed. They must not be covered with any 
mold, but kept moist, and in a situation where there is no 
want of light, but where they are entirely thaded from 
the direct rays of the sun; for a very fhort glance of sun- 
fhine upon the young plants, infallibly kills them. The 
young plants very soon appear in the form of a fine green 
mofs. The seed leaf is roundifh and undivided. In 
a fhort time:the second leaf thoots forth, which is palma- 
ted, and clearly is a fern. These may be allowed to 
remain in the seed bed for some time, till they have ac- 
quired strength, when they may be transplanted to where 
they are to remain ; and if gently thaded, and kept moist, 
readily take root and grow freely. 

Mr Lindsay has tried about a dozen.of kinds of fern, 
and finds they all thus succeed perfectly well. How long 
the seeds, after gathering, will retain their vegetative 
power, he cannot tell; but is certain they may be safely 
kept for at least three months without losing their vege- 
tating faculty. 

. 'Fhis may appear at present a matter of mere curiosity. 
But no person can say whether it may not in time prove 
of considerable utility to man. The roots of many kinds 
of fern are very large and succulent, and afford an excel- 
lent food for hogs, which are greedy of them, and search. 
for them with avidity ; and in several parts of the world, 
particularly at New South Wales, the wretched inhabi- 
tants dig up these roots, and feed upon it themselves. 
There is also reason to believe, that some varieties of 
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these may afford useful dyes; and in the Highlands of 
Scotland the natives obtain a glary juice, like the whites 
of eggs, from the root of the fern, which they account a 
sovereign remedy for sprains and burns. They all grow 
with great luxuriance on barren soils, where few other 
plants could be made to thrive ; so that if they were pro- 
perly cultivated there, it is highly probable that some 
kinds of them may be found in time to afford a much 
more valuable produce than could otherwise be obtained 
from such soils. Its use in making potath is well-known. 


ANECDOTES OF SAMUEL BERNARD. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Some traits which have been preserved of Samuel Ber- 
nard, unite the ideas of piety and vice, of a great and 2 
little, of a steady and a capricious mind. 

This man was a rich Jew, who lived at Paris in the be- 
ginning of the present century._Being appointed banker to 


the court, he consented to bear the iniquities of govern- 
ment by pretending insolvency. One of his sons was a 
President of parliament, another, Master of Requests, and 
his daughter was married to-a gentleman who was pro- 
moted to the rank of first President of parliament; yet 
Samuel himself adhered inflexibly to the religion of his 
fathers. ; : 

He resisted the flattery of courtiers with all the digni- 
ty of an independent philosopher. He was modest and 
unafsuming at his own table, a circumstance which rendé- 
red his company more supportable than that of his brother 
financiers. 

His carriage and horses stood in readinefs from the mo- 
ment he rose till he went to bed. His porter was obli- 
ged to watch and listen to every noise, so as to have the 
gate opened before his coach drove up to it. The scup, 
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jn virtue of a-standing order, was served: up as-sooh as he 
entered the house from transacting his businefs in the mor- 
ning. 

He was fond of brelan, but angry when he lost. Habits 
of method and temperance protracted his life beyond nine- 
ty years. 

He was addicted to superstition, and firmly believed 
that his fate in this world was linked to that of a black 
hen, which he fed and treated with special care.y This 
fowl gave up the ghost in January 1739, and Bernard re- 
signed his breath in the course of the same month. He 
left behind him thirty-three millions of livres. 

I am, Mr Editor, your most obedient humble servant, 

R. W. 


ARCTIC NEWS. 


A is m p. ie 


worms. 
Wirn regard to the large cocoons of coarse silk found by 
Sir William Jones in the east, Dr Pallas says he has seer 
something like them from China; and he remembers likewise 
to have seen about the year 1760 or 1761, when in London, 
a large species of cocoon containing a strong silk, at the 
house of the late worthy Mr Collins, (the Sir Joseph 
Banks of that period, ) which he had received from Ame- 
rica, probably Philadelphia, where his principal correspon- 
dence lay on that continent. However, all are inferior to 
the produce of the true silk worm; although in the hands 
of the interprising and inventive manufacturers of Great 
Britain, many things become articles of commerce and 
public use which lay despised and neglected in lefs indus- 
trious states. Dr Pallas’s time is so completely occupied 
at present, with the different works he has in hand at the 
Emprefs’s expence, with the arrangement of her cabinet of 
natural history, and with intsructing the great duke in 
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that amusing and useful study, that he is obliged to drop 
great part of his former correspondence, otherwise the 
Bee might have been enriched with his occasional com. 
Younications, as he much approves its judicious plan and 
useful tendency. You will receive inclosed however a pa- 
per signed Nemo, from another writer in Rufsia, in a dif- 
ferent line, who has more leisure than the naturalist, 
and who proposes to contribute his mite occasionally to 
the Bee. Axcricvs. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBS vA yS ON AGRICULTURE. 


_ Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

I 4m glad to see an attempt to make the Bee a vehic 
for the communication of useful observations relating to 
domestic economy, and fhall be glad to contribute’ to 
give it a free course. - 

The exhibition of the Languedocian mode of fattening 
geese and ducks is curious. 

The duck called Indian, is the Anas Indica of Aldro- 
vand, and our Muscovy duck, which certainly tends to 
improve the size, though not the number or tranquillity of 
our duckeries, as he is a most imipetuous drake, and ex- 
tremely irregular in his connections, in so much that I 
was once forced to expel him from my poultry yard. 

We are not sufficiently attentive to the economy of 
feeding poultry of any kind, which brings that amusing 
and useful department of female economy into dis- 
repute. 

I fhould be glad to see this inconvenience’ removed, 
by a distinct account of profit and lofs, upon a systema- 
tic plan of rearing these useful birds, and others, upon a 
large scale, both for private use, and for the market. 

The goose is monogamous ; and if you give him more 
females than one, he becomes so far usele{s, and afterwards 
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troublesome by destroying the eggs. If allowed to range 
at liberty after they are fit for feeding, they wath away 
their fleth and their fat, and destroy the economy of keep- 
ing them. 

All kinds.of pqultry ought to be taken up at.due times 
and fed for the larder. 

‘Mathed potatoes, (of the refuse,) with cabbage, and 
other vegetables; the dust of corn mills, buckwheat, 
and the like, fhould be employed in preparing all these 
birds for the kitchen, and the stock for breeders carefully 
attended to. Capons too among our dunghill fowl has 
fallen into disuse, which occasions a considerable lofs, as 
capons take on much sooner than others, and preserve the 
tranquillity of poultry yards. 

In light lands buckwheat may be raised to great ad- 
vantage asa lucrative crop*, ‘When green, it isa fine 
feed for milch kine, and when ploughed in a fine prepara- 
tion for the land. 

It fattens pigs with great economy, and pafsed 
through the mill, is, with carrot, a capital feed for work 
horses. 

Accept, Mr Editor, of these slight notices from your 
constant reader and humble servant, Puitocungs. 


ANECDO OF GLIABECHI. 
ay, 
Macurasecut, so nfuch noted for his uncommon memory, 


you know was. librarian to the grand duke of Tuscany. 
An Italian gentleman once told me a very diverting anec- 
dote of a stupid theft of his, of a parcel of curious books, 


* I have some doubt if buckwheat can be reared in Scotland with 
profit. I have tried it on several soils, and in various situations, but al- 
ways with so little succefs, as to induce me to think, if it can ever be 
cultivated with profit in Scotland, this can only be in a few very uncom- 
d0n situations. ; Edit. 
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which' he caused to be packed upin a box in hisli- 
brary, under pretence that he had got them from a 
broad, when they were traced and searched for. But he 
caused the box to be made big enough to hold them all; 
and it was accordingly of a size that could not have en- 
tered the room either by the doors or windows, so that 
the was detected. So true is it that memory and: judge- 
ment seldom go together. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue communication from Brito is received and will appear soon. Could 
it have been fhortened a little it would have been still more acceptable. 
Should this correspondent favour the Editor with farther communicati- 
ons, a little greater rapidity in the narrative, would heighten the interest 
of the reader. 

The hint by R. thall be atcended to. 

The Editor thought that he had formerly acknowledged the receipt of 
the piece signed one of the people. The direction given respecting it fhall be 
attended to. 

The efsay by C. L. is received, ani fhall be duly attended to. 

The reading memorandums by an O/d Correspondent are thankfully re- 
ceived. 

The Editor is obliged to C/io for his hint ; but he doubts if it will be in 
his power to comply with his request, for reasons that could only be* 
communicated in private. 

The favour of Asiaticus is received, and thall appear soon. 

The Editor ragrets that Humanus fhould put himselfto so much ex- 
pence in postages, as h.s writing is not legible wichout great difficulty ; and 
were the Editor to try to decypher it, he fears many of his reacers wou!d 
not thank him for the troubie. As itis always his wifh however to in- 
dulge his correspondents, he gives the following as a fhort specimen. If 
more of it be called for by his readers, he will try to oe sume moe 
of the lines : 

To the Editor. 
Your last to me, Sir, wasso very short, 
But for regard to you I'd tane the dort ; 
And as therein you could not me indulge, 
It’s hop’d th’ inclased song you wili divulge, 
That I thereby may claim the small reliet, 
As by your Bee t’ immortalize my grief. 
That you may see Iam no ways unjust, 
But what I afk do seriously request, 
Still as you wale + the favour of a friend, 
Or would a constant reader not offead, Humanus. 


This word cannot be made out. 
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